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POWER POLITICS AND STATECRAFT: 
THE WORLD ACCORDING TO KISSINGER 

Betty Miller Unterberger 



Henry Kissinger. Diplomacy. New York: Simon & Schuster, 1994. 912 pp. 
Maps, illustrations, notes, and index. $35.00. 

Kissinger 's Diplomacy is a masterful, brilliant and provocative account of 
world politics and American foreign policy from Cardinal Richelieu to the 
end of the Cold War. Its title, however is somewhat deceptive, because it is 
more than just an analysis of the tactics and techniques practiced in the 
conduct of international diplomacy. Diplomacy is old-fashioned diplomatic 
history which concentrates on the grand strategy leadership, and philosophy 
of the great power relationships. It contains almost no account of economic, 
demographic, social, cultural, or domestic factors. It is a book on power 
politics, although Kissinger seldom uses that term. He prefers instead the 
term "geopolitics." He does not, however, use it in the classic Mackinder 
sense as the influence of spatial environments on political imperatives. 
Rather, geopolitics becomes simply a euphemism for power relationships, or 
power politics, which is what he is really writing about. This is a subject 
which Kissinger has studied all his life. He writes from the perspective of a 
former participant who is still trying vigorously, sometimes defensively, to 
shape how historians and journalists interpret his own tenure as National 
Security Advisor and Secretary of State from 1969 to 1977. In some sections 
this book appears to be a response to the scathing biographical attack on 
Kissinger by Walter Isaacson, Kissinger (1992), as well as the very critical 
analysis of his tenure in office by Seymour M. Hersch, The Price of Power 
(1983). 

Kissinger believes that the fundamental dilemma of American foreign 
policy is the conflict between its historic idealism and its acquired respect for 
the realities of the world. The idealist view sees America as a beacon of light 
for the perfection of democracy at home and for the rest of mankind. The 
realist view holds that America's values impose on it an Obligation to Crusade 
for them around the world. After an introductory chapter on the new world 
order, Kissinger contrasts the two titans of the initial decades of the twentieth 
Century: Theodore Roosevelt, the unashamed advocate of European realpolitik, 
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and Woodrow Wilson the twentieth-century exponent of Jeffersonian ideal- 
ism. 

The relationship between national interest and moral concerns, Kissinger 
argues, is the dominant theme in American foreign policy. There are the 
idealists, who believe that spreading American values should be the motivat- 
ing force for national policy and the realists, who emphasize national interest, 
credibility, and power. Kissinger, who understands Metternich far better than 
Jefferson is clearly in the realist camp. Actually, idealism and realism have 
been interwoven in American foreign policy ever since Benjamin Franklin 
played an ingenious balance of power game in France while simultaneously 
propagandizing about America's exceptional values. 

Kissinger sees the Paris Peace Conference of 1919 as a watershed when 
American thinking on foreign policy and European diplomatic traditions of 
realpolitik and balance of power, originated by Richelieu, encountered each 
other. European leaders sought to refurbish the existing System according to 
familiär methods, while American peacemakers believed that flawed Euro- 
pean practices had caused World War I. According to Kissinger, Wilson told 
the Europeans that henceforth, the international System should rest not on the 
balance of power, but on "ethnic seif determination," that their security 
should not depend on military alliances, but on collective security, and that 
their diplomacy should no longer be conducted secretly by experts, but on the 
basis of "open agreements openly arrived at" (p. 19). While Kissinger is 
correct in noting Wilson's Opposition to military alliances and secret agree- 
ments, he misinterprets Wilson's concept of self-determination. Wilson never 
used that term publicly until February 11, 1918, although his Speeches and 
observations were permeated with his own terms for the concept — self- 
government. And he considered that term only in its original Jeffersonian 
sense as simply "that right whereon our own government is founded, that 
everyone may govern itself according to whatever form it pleases and change 
those forms at its own will." 1 

Jefferson's view was widely accepted by the American public during the 
ensuing years although never actually followed as official policy. However, 
regardless of its intent, the American Declaration of Independence provided a 
beacon of hope to European people struggling for independence against 
autocratic government throughout both the nineteenth and twentieth centu- 
ries. Wilson's view of self-determination was enunciated in the spirit of the 
American anticolonial tradition which dated back to the War of Indepen- 
dence. His Statements embodied the main tenets in Lincoln's "government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people," the Virginia Bill of Rights 
("that all power is vested in and consequently derived from the people"), the 
Declaration of Independence and the United States Constitution. 2 Now that 
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the United States had become rieh and powerful, Wilson thought it was 
important to use its influence not for "aggrandizement and material benefit 
only," but to support "through moral influence the legitimate aspirations of 
struggling peoples for self-government throughout the world." 3 

Wilson never considered ethnicity to be a basic criteria for self-govern- 
ment. This is why he struggled so valiantly to negotiate a separate peace with 
the Austro-Hungarian empire on the basis of transforming it into a Danubian 
Confederation of self-governing states. He recognized that none of these 
states if granted independence, would be economically or militarily viable to 
sustain and protect themselves from the Russian empire on the east or the 
German empire on the west. It was France who killed the peacef ul negotiating 
efforts of Wilson for internal domestic reasons and it was France and Britain 
pursuing their own short-term national interests who were the first to 
recognize the independence of Czechoslovakia, thereby dooming any possi- 
bility of a recreation of the Hapsburg empire on Federalist lines. 4 Wilson 
himself later said at the Paris Peace Conference that if he had ever realized 
that the coneept of self-determination would be interpreted along ethnic lines 
he never would have uttered the word. 

It is Kissinger 's thesis that, with certain qualifications, Wilsonian idealism 
has triumphed in the twentieth Century as America, the strongest power, has 
committed itself and persuaded others to commit themselves to a world order 
based upon collective security Yet it must be noted that the Cold War type of 
collective security was not based on its original League of Nations sense — but 
used as an excuse for alliance building in the postwar period. Kissinger takes 
us on a historical journey of four centuries in which he recalls, with obvious 
pleasure, the great diplomatic moments of the past. He examines, in turn, 
efforts by Richelieu, William of Orange, and Pitt the Younger to conduet 
foreign and war policies based upon the coneept of the balance of power. 
Then he takes another look at the Congress of Vienna, where he extols the 
notion of neatly balanced major powers acting together to preserve a stable 
and undemoeratie order. Here he relies largely upon his published doctoral 
dissertation on Metternich and Castlereagh, A World Restored (1957). Next, he 
Covers two revolutionaries, Napoleon the Third and Bismarck. He sees 
Bismarck as a genius in the business of matching aims to power and 
Napoleon as an overambitious buffoon. 

Kissinger continues with the decades leading up to World War I, describ- 
ing the way in which the balance of power in Europe became dangerously 
rigid. As a result, the powers construeted competing military alliances which 
together became what he calls a "doomsday machine." Implicit in his 
discussion is the view that if Bismarck, or someone like Bismarck, had 
continued to run Germany, the war might have been avoided. 
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After Kissinger reaches the Wilson period, he presents two chapters on the 
Treaty of Versailles, followed by one chapter examining the recovery of 
Germany This is where the book hits its stride. Because the central theme of 
this volume is the evolution of United States foreign policy it is presented in 
terms of an unending struggle between morality and national interest, with 
the balance being determined by the predilections of the various presidents. 
Occasionally both tendencies are present simultaneously, most notably when 
John Foster Dulles abandoned "colonial" Britain and France over the Suez 
crisis while failing to support the Hungarian populär uprising against Soviet 
colonialism. This was only one of the occasions when America's moralizing 
created rage and frustration in its allies. More recent examples lie in the field 
of trade policy particularly where the American ability to feel itself injured by 
the rest of the world is limitless, leading to unilateral protectionist measures 
like the infamous Super 301. 

Such mundane matters as trade and economic diplomacy were never high 
on Kissingens agenda. But their Omission in this book deprives it of an 
important, if less than glittering, dimension that Walter LaFeber, in America, 
Russia and the Cold War, 1945-1992 (1993), sees as crucial in understanding the 
origin and development of the Cold War. After the recovery of Germany in 
the thirties, Kissinger shows how a demonic Hitler brought about the collapse 
of the Versailles international order. This is followed by two chapters leading 
up to the Nazi-Soviet pact and the opening of World War IL At this point, 
Kissinger reintroduces America to the world stage, concentrating first on 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's role in moving his isolationist people toward partici- 
pation in the war, a role which Kissinger thinks provides us with an object 
lesson in the scope of leadership in a democracy He then presents an 
interesting chapter showing the three contrasting approaches to peace of 
FDR, Churchill, and Stalin. He follows this with one demonstrating the 
inevitability of the Cold War, given Stalin's aims. Although he regards Stalin 
as a monster, he finds him a "supreme realist" in the conduct of international 
relations, "patient, shrewd and implacable." He then takes us on a rapid ride 
through the last half-century: the origin and development of Containment 
with its successes and limitations; the Korean War; postwar German prob- 
lems; the Suez crisis; the Hungarian revolt; and Berlin. He continues with 
three tragic chapters on the quagmire of Vietnam, that come close to being a 
personal apologia. He sees this miserable episode in American foreign policy 
as largely the result of Wilsonian idealism, national self-determination, and 
collective security But can Wilson be blamed for this tragic event? It is 
noteworthy that Kissinger pays virtually no attention to the first Allied 
Intervention against communism in Bolshevik Russia during World War I. 
Had he done so, he would have recognized the extent to which Wilson would 
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have been absolutely opposed to Intervention in Vietnam. Wilson's difficult 
experiences in formulating policies during the Mexican Revolution had made 
him highly sensitive to the limitations of interference in the domestic affairs of 
other nations. 5 He came to recognize that the Mexican Revolution was not 
merely a personal struggle for power and profit but also a major social 
upheaval, comparable to the French Revolution. He saw "no conceivable 
circumstances which would make it right for us to direct by force, or threat of 
force, the internal process of what is a profound revolution." 6 He emphasized 
that it did not lie "with the American people to dictate to another people what 
their government shall be or what use shall be made of their resources, what 
laws or rules or what persons they shall encourage and favor." 7 Wilson's 
convictions on this matter made it impossible for him to join in the plans of 
his allies either to reestablish the eastem front or to overthrow the Soviet 
government and thereby do away with Bolshevism. His Orders to his military 
Commanders made it clear that they were not to participate in any kind of 
military action against the Bolsheviks or indeed against anyone eise despite 
the impassioned pleas of his allies. He never would have sanctioned Interven- 
tion in Vietnam either to overthrow the communists or indeed to contain 
them. 8 

Kissinger concludes his historical section with chapters on Nixon's foreign 
policy and the end of the Cold War. His thinking on diplomacy is best 
revealed in the first two and the last two chapters. The final one, "The New 
World Order Reconsidered," is particularly valuable. Kissinger 's deepest 
diplomatic instincts are those of a European. As was clear from his other 
writings, he considers the Vienna Settlement as the most successful in 
European history because "it combined legitimacy and equilibrium, shared 
values, and balance of power diplomacy/' Nevertheless, as an American 
statesman, he recognizes that the idealist goal of a stable world order based 
on liberalism and democracy has to be the guiding principle of United States 
policy. His task then, as he sees it, is to chart the pitfalls in pursuing this goal, 
and to show how they can be circumvented. Thus his final chapter is a 
checklist of warnings. Regardless of the Cold War, he sees the domination of 
either Europe or Asia by any Single power as a source of Strategie danger for 
the United States. He thinks America should encourage Russia to concentrate 
on the development of its national territory, which given its enormous size, 
should give no cause for claustrophobia. He sees the Atlantic alliance and the 
European union as indispensable building blocks of a new and stable world 
in western Europe. He advises including the exeommunist states of eastern 
Europe in NATO by a broader grouping and ultimately including Russia if it 
remains within its borders. He recommends playing down violations of 
human rights in China and tacit Cooperation on global and especially Asian 
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strategy. He advises the continued maintenance of a substantial American 
presence in northeast Asia to limit the possible arming of Japan, which China 
would find a dangerous threat. He encourages building on NAFTA through 
GATT in the Western Hemisphere. Not surprisingly, but regrettably, Kissinger 
allocates no significant role to the United Nations. He believes the United 
States must lead, but its national interests must shape its commitments rather 
than the other way around. One is left with the question of whether the 
concept of a purely national interest makes sense in a world that has become 
so interdependent 
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